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WITH the advent of summer the interior decoration of a 
house becomes a matter of importance, and in the case 
of those houses that are fortunately surrounded with 
gardens the environment while the summer lasts may be made 
more beautiful than the house itself. The decorative uses of 
flowers and shrubs valued for their foliage are of. the first 
importance, and various books have been published on the 
esthetic arrangement of lawns, flower-beds and pathways, so 
that very definite information is within, reach of everyone who 
has an opportunity of cultivating the outdoor beauties of 
nature. 

THE American cottage is usually placed in the center of a 
lot, ofttimes without a fence to separate it from the road- 
way, or from the lawn of one's neighbor. These pleasant 
spaces of ground are frequently known as ' ' yards, " an offensive 
term to apply to what is frequently a garden spot of the richest 
beauty. A yard proper is a tiled court surrounded by high 
walls, in which, more often than otherwise, a living plant is 
never seen. The American idea of thus exposing a house to 
the gaze of the passer-by is based, we presume, upon the 
original necessity of having one's neighbors in full view in 
pioneer days, when mutual protection was a necessity; but, 
besides this, there is in democracy a spirit that places everyone 
on the same footing as it were, so that the old world idea of 
one man being a peasant and another a person of quality, does 
not obtain in American society. 



THIS idea of political equality is emphasized by the exposed 
condition of the American garden, where nothing remains 
of sylvan seclusion- in or about the surroundings of our 
modern cottages. As people are apt to run to extremes in any 
direction, we think that an idea might be taken from the 
habits of many people in Europe, who, even though they con- 
sider themselves socially superior to their neighbors, can yet 
give us a lesson in the decoration of their garden spaces. 
Many villas in England, France, Germany, Spain and Italy are 
surrounded by a garden which is inclosed by walls which pre- 
vent it from being overlooked by the outside public. The 
house stands on a few acres of ground, the chief front of the 
house facing the south, the building being located near the 
north end of the inclosure, and is separated from the roadway 
by a graveled or paved court-yard. The entrance to the house 
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is on the north side and the central apartment or salon com- 
municates with the Home Garden on the south, by means£of 
French windows that open like doors upon a short flight of 
stone steps that lead down into a garden which is an ideal 
retreat. The center of the garden is occupied by a little lake, 
around which are winding paths, bordered at intervals on 
either side with flowering shrubs, such as azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, lilac, laburnum, and thickets of sweet brier, with clumps 
of rose bushes, which in the glad springtime are ablaze with 
beauty. 

THIS garden is a charming retreat with a smooth lawn on 
either side of the pathway, which at one corner of the in- 
closure terminates in an artistic summer house, enriched 
with climbing vines, such as morning glories. On a minute 
island in the lake is erected a diminutive pagoda. The entire 
scene is one of brilliant rest, and the fact of its being inclosed 
from intruders makes it practically an open door addition to 
the building itself, forming the choicest kind of seclusion 
which is at once healthful, romantic and intensely enjoyable. 
How much more divine is all this compared with the aspect 
of the average yard at the rear of an American house, where a 
stable, a hen house and other objectionable constructions 
desecrate the scene ! 



THERE are one hundred and twenty applications for patents 
upon articles of furniture awaiting action by the Patent 
Office. Apparently the tide of returning activity in this 
trade is making its impression upon the patent business. These 
include all sorts of novelties and improvements in store furni- 
ture and tableware, as well as the usual lines of beds, chairs 
and tables, bookcases, sofas, curtain fixtures, etc. 



THERE is a wide difference between the unselected natu- 
ralism of the every day photograph and the supremely 
selected naturalism of the art photograph. The most 
inventive painter can only select what will best illustrate his 
theme, and this is what the art photographer can also accom- 
plish. The system of posing, lighting and subsequent re- 
touching can be made to produce individuality of expression 
in the hands of an artist. 



THE recent exhibition of the National Sculpture Society, 
while creditable to our sculptors yet falls far short of what 
has been accomplished by that small but mighty nation 
known as Greece. 

All modern sculpture has its origin in Greek sculpture, which 
was the most perfect the world has yet seen, by reason of the 
fact that all the conditions necessary for the highest art existed. 
The Greeks possessed an intense love of beauty which was 
. fostered alike by their intellectual elevation, political inde- 
pendence, and the national games and physical exercises which 
made bodily perfection a prime ambition. Furthermore, a 
patriotic love of country burned intensely in the breasts of the 
people, and the worship of their many gods and goddesses, to 
whom they erected altars, temples and statues, gave the sculp- 
tor a magnificent opportunity to portray the forces of the uni- 
verse in the guise of immortal forms clothed with majesty and 
beauty. It is to be hoped that the art of sculpture in our own 
country will not only in time emulate but if possible surpass 
the productions of the Greeks. To this end it will be neces- 
sary to create a public patronage for the highest forms of glyp- 
tic art, and sculptors of acknowledged ability should be given 
that leisure and freedom from financial cares that are absolutely 
necesssary to permit the creation of masterpieces. 



HOW is a woman to learn the business of a professional 
decorator ? The architectural and decorative profes- 
sions are not yet prepared to welcome her as a student 
of art in their offices, consequently she must go elsewhere for 
her education. She must get drawing and color and modeling 
in an art school of some sort; she must get historical reading 
and example in consequence of friendly suggestion, or by virtue 
of her own reasoning powers; she must combine these things 
in her own inexperienced way and learn by her own failures the 
true practice of the art, and build up upon these experiments 
and failures a system or formulation of principles which finally 
gives a certainty and mastery of it in her practice. 



Of course this can be done where exceptional persistence and 
unusual character as well as original beauty-producing gifts 
exist in the same person, but it is an unusual combination and 
a dfficult accomplishment, and conclusions formulated in this 
unauthoritative way are often false and mischievous. Still, 
it is the only present way of preparing one's self for the pro- 
fession if one is a woman. 

A man who is a good draughtsman can go into an architect's 
office, and, by the study of architecture, get the key to the 
combined treatment necessary'to the good decorator; but, at 
this stage of evolution of the profession, it is difficult for a 
woman to obtain that advantage. There are, however, so 
many good and talented girl students, and so many earnest 
applicants for positions, and, above all, there are so many 
points in women's experience which would be of value to the 
architect, who is constantly designing houses for women to 
dwell in, that it is inevitable; in the near future, that women 
will be able to enter the only places where this invaluable train- 
ing can be obtained. This is so patent a fact that one would be 
safe in predicting that the working force in the future archi- 
tect's office will be found incomplete and ineffective unless it 
includes the feminine element, the natural arbiter of family 
arrangement and convenience. 

One may also venture to predict that for so important and 
well-recognized an art as decoration is becoming, there will be 
schools and college courses where the students can be well and 
authoritatively trained for this dignified profession. 

This is a want to be immediately considered by the trustees 
and founders of women's colleges, since, if women are to share 
the thorough training of men in any direction, those things 
which lie more naturally within their usual and essentially 
feminine experiences should not be overlooked. 



MADAME SARAH GRAND, in her story entitled "The 
Yellow Leaf," reiterates some of our views on the sub- 
ject of modern house furnishing. In describing Evan- 
geline's boudoir she says: "She had made it stuffily effeminate 
in the fashionable manner, with tambourines and ribbons, painted 
plaques, and things of all kinds converted from their honest 
use to serve as ornaments absurdly — as, for instance, a salad- 
oil bottle with a pink ribbon tied around its neck, filled with 
grasses and hung upon the wall — dusty fripperies! Just like a 
beastly bazaar." As to the house in general, which had been 
furnished by Lady Marsh in fin de sitelc style, Madame Grand 
says: " The house was crowded to suffocation with curtains, 
cushions, couches, ottomans and easy chairs, upholstered in 
the modern manner with mere trivialities of a costly fashion, 
devoid of association with the past, and not likely or even 
intended to last into any distant future. It was decorated, too, 
in excess with pictures, statues, china, arms and ornaments of 
every sort, stuck anywhere and everywhere till the eye was 
satiated ; and it would have been a relief to it to have found a 
square yard of old oak paneling to repose upon, and a stimu- 
lant to the mind had there been any story connected with the 
panel to arouse reflection. It was a house furnished to death, 
to the great discomfort of people like myself, who crave for 
light to luxuriate in, air to breathe, and space in which to move 
freely. The excessive air of affluence out of doors had been 
bad enough in its suggestion of a little toy territory, but 
indoors it was worse, being oppressive. Every appointment 
was too luxurious, and it seemed impossible for human beings 
to live long in such surroundings and not become enervated, 
both from want of thought and in consequence of habitual 
indulgence. Lotus-eaters they were bound to be, growing flab- 
bier from day to day, morally and physically, through having 
had everything excluded from their lives that might have served 
to stimulate them to the wholesome exercise of their minds and 
muscles. It was impossible to think of such a place as belong- 
ing to a man, or at all events as the outcome of a vigorous 
character. Everything about it now was womanish, to such a 
degree as to create a prejudice in advance, in the mind of one 
who likes man to be manly, against any man who lingered 
there. It seemed unlikely that he could be anything but of the 
tame cat kind, a domestic animal kept about the place by the 
ladies, like their other pets, for his usefulness, or to delight 
their eyes, and serve at odd times as an excuse for something 
to lavish their love upon." 



